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Ar the last meeting of the British Association for the ad- 
vancement of science, held at Newcastle, August, 1838, a 
paper was read by H. L. Jones, M. A., of Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge, containing statistical illustrations of the 
principal British universities. From this valuable document 
we have compiled some of the more important items. The 
sources from which Mr Jones derived his information, were 
the Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin University Calendars for 
1838, and the Parliamentary Reports on the Scotch univer- 
sities. Much use was also made of private information in 
determining the value of professorships, fellowships, etc., 
points on which the Calendars and Reports are mostly silent. 
In determining the revenues of the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, as distinct from those of the Colleges, local 
information is almost all which can be obtained. ‘The Cal- 
endars are by no means sufficient to show either the moral 
force and effect of the universities, or the real condition of 
their properties and revenues. 

The collegiate revenues consist principally of landed es- 
tates, of tithe impropriations, of the rent of rooms leased out 
to students, of fees paid by all members of the College, gen- 
erally of trifling amount, and of profits upon various minor 
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charges for articles of consumption, such as ale, etc., used 
by the students. The sources of income vary in different 
societies, some exist in one which do notin another. It 
may be said, in general, that the three universities of Ox- 
ford, Cambridge and Dublin, are the only ones in respect to 
which the public are in possession of sufficiently explicit in- 
formation. Scarcely any thing was known of the Scottish 
universities till the appearance, in 1830, of the elaborate 
Report of the Parliamentary Commissioners. The university 
of Dumfries, though not in operation, is regularly fuunded and 
endowed by a private individual. The universities of Lon- 
don and Durham, and various collegiate institutions, which 
are springing up in various parts of the kingdom, are not yet 
suificiently organized, to allow of much ¢abularized infor- 
mation being collected with regard to them. 
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The university of Dumfries has 10 professorships, and a 
revenue of £3,220. The London university has 52 profes- 
sorships. Durham has 2 professorships, 7 lectureships, 220 
members on the books, 105 members of convocation, and a 


total income of £2,230. 
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The total number of professorships at the 10 universities 
named, is 214, lectureships 59, university officers 115, col- 
lege officers 404, fellowships 1,013, college scholarships 
1,725, members on books 17,196, members of convocation 
5,514, colleges 52, value of university and college benefices 
£242,390, number of university and college prizes 677, val- 
ue of these prizes £1,540. ‘The total revenue of the col- 
leges and universities is £410,683. ‘The following colleges 
enjoy the richest revenues —King’s college, Cambridge, 
£22,071 ; Christ-Church, Oxford £22,010; ‘Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, £21,409; New College, Oxford, £18,590; St. 
John’s, Cambridge, £17,420 ; Magdalen, Oxford, £13,610; 
All Souls and St. John’s, Oxford, and Caius, Cambridge, 
each with an income of about £11,000, etc. 

The profits from the printing-offices constitute the princi- 
pal wealth of Oxford and Cambridge. These establish- 
ments, having peczliar privileges of monopoly, in the cases 
of all Bibles, ‘Testaments and Prayer Books published with- 
out notes, and having attained considerable celebrity as clas- 
sical and mathematical presses, are in the enjoyment of a 
vast printing trade. ‘The drawback on paper printed at the 
Cambridge university press, during seven years ending April 
5, 1815, was £13,087 ; during the same period at Oxford, 
the drawback was £18,650. ‘The value of Bibles, Testa- 
ments and Prayer Books, printed at Cambridge, during the 
same period, was £149,050; at Oxford, £212,917; value 
of other books printed at Cambridge, £16,993 ; at Oxford, 
£24,776. Yearly average value, Cambridge, £23,720; 
Oxford, £33,956. Since 1815, the book-trade of the uni- 
versities has at least doubled. The profits of the Oxford 
printing press are now estimated at £10,000 per annum ; of 
the Cambridge, at £5,000. 

The revenues of the Scotch universities must have been 
much augmented since the Parliamentary Report was pub- 
lished. ‘The total income of the ten British universities 
above named, including tuition money, benefices, etc., may 
be put down at £800.000 per annum; which is in reality 
only a small sum, when compared either with the annual 
revenues of thé country, or with the paramount importance 
of superior education to a great and intelligent nation. 








Art. Il—THE HISTORY OF ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL * 


Txat there was an ancient school attached to to the me- 
tropolitan church, is an historical fact of which its records 
give ample proof. “lt appears, by the charter of Richard, 
* Bishop of London, in the time of King Henry I. that he 
“sranted to one Hugh, the Schoolmaster of St. Paul’s 
‘* church, and his successor, the habitation of Durandus, at 
‘the corner of the turret, or bell-tower, where William, 
“ Dean of St. Paul's had placed him by the bishop’s com- 
“mand, together with the custody of the library belonging 
“to the church. In which place Hugh succeeded Henry, a 
‘canon of the same bishop’s, who had been educated under 
“the said Hugh, to whom the bishop, besides the house 
“which Huzh enjoyed, nted a meadow at Fulham, to- 
*‘ gether with the tithes of Ilings and Madeley: and in far- 
‘* ther augmentation of its revenues, Richard, surnamed Ni- 
** gel, who sat bishop here in Richard I|.’s time, gave unto 
* this school all the tithes arising in his demesnes at Fulham 
“ and Horsetet,” &c. 

The Chancellor of St. Paul’s was not only vested with 
the direction of affairs which concerned teaching at the 
church, but was absolute over the few who taught in Lon- 
don. Henry de Blois, Bishop of Winchester, issued his 
mandate, now among the records of St. Paul's directing that 
no person should presu‘ne to teach within London without 
license from Henry, then Master, except the Masters of St. 
Mary le Bow and St Martin’s le Grand, under pain of ex- 
communication. The appointments were made by the 
chancellor, but the dean and chapter only could give the 
Master possession, who was to be sober, honest, and learn- 
ed ; in short, a person, the tenor of whose life would be an 
animating example to his scholars; a teacher not only of 
grammar but of virtue; ‘“ Eis non solum grammatices, sed 
etiam virtutis magister.” Such was the ancient School of 
St. Paul's, and such the foundation on which the present 
school was erected. 


*Notr.—Abstracted from Ackermans’s History of the Colleges and Public 
Schools of England. 


tDugdales Hist. of St. Paul's, pp. 9, 10. 
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This establishment, which has so long flourished, and is 
still flourishing, and among whose scholars are recorded the 
names of men eminently distinguished for their learning, 
their talents, and their virtues, was fsunded by Dr. John 
Colet, Dean of St. Paul's, in the year 1512, by the warrant of 
Henry VIII, responding to the following. 


* SUPPLICATIO ap reciam Matestatem 


“In the moste humble wyse shewith and besechith youre 
“ mooste graciouse highnesse youre contynuall oratour John 
“Colet, Deane of the cathedrall churche of Seynt Paule, 
“within youre citie of London, That where youre said ora- 
“tour to the pleasur of God and for and in augmentation 
“and encrease as well of connying as of vertuouse lyving 
within youre realme hathe now of late edifyed within the 
“cimitory of the saide cathedrall churche a schole-house 
“(wherein he purposith that children as well borne and 
“to be borne within youre said citie as elsewhere (to the 
“same repayring shall not oonely in contynuance be sub- 
“stancially taughte and lernyd in Laten tung, but also in- 
“structed and informed in vertuouse condiciouns, which by 
“Goddes grace shall largely extende and abunde to 
“the common weal of the people of this youre realme, 
“and to the grete coumfort and comodite of youre grace 
“and to youre heires, tohave yong children of youre realme 
“both in conyng and vertue graciously brought up in 
“avoyding many folde vices which these dayes for lake of 
“suche instruccion in youth been gretly rooted and contyn- 
“ued in yong people, to the grete displeasur of God. And 
“for the perpetuall contynuance of the charges of the same, 
“for ever to be borne, paied, and susteyned according to 
“such ordre and direccion as youre said oratour by speciall 
“favour and licence of youre highnesse purposith to make 
‘and ordeyne, he intendith to geve and moytyse landes and 
“tenements of the clere yerely valew of fifty and three 
‘poundis in the contie of Buk, to some body corporat at his 
“denomynacion. In consideracion whereof it may please 
“youre highnesse of youre most habundant grace and good- 
“nesse, by youre gracious letters patent under youre grete 
‘‘seale in due forme to be made, to graunt and licence youre 
“ said oratour to geve and graunt mans londs and tenements 
“in the said countie of the clere yerely valew of fifty and 
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“three poundis above all charges to som body corporate, 
“and licence to the same body corporat the same landes 
“and tenements to receyve and take to the intent before- 
“said, eny statute of landes and tenements to mortmayne 
* not to be putt notwithstanding, and that withoute fyn fee 
“or other charges therefore to be paide or borne to youre 
“grace. And youre said oratour shall daiely pray to God 
‘‘ for the prosperitie of youre moste noble and royall estate 
** long to endure.”’ 


Joun Coxet, D. D. the Founder of this school, was 
born in London in the year 1466. He was the son of Sir- 
Henry Colet, Knight, mercer and citizen of London, who 
had acquired great wealth with a most unblemished char- 
acter, and had been twice elected lord mayor, in the years 
1486 and 1495. This, the only surviving child of eleven 
sons and an equal number of daughters, who died in their 
infancy, received, as it has been traditionally believed, the 
early part of his education at St. Anthony’s school in 
Threadneedle-street, then the most eminent seminary, for 
learning in that period, in London, and which has long since 
fallen into decay. Newcourt, in his Repertorium, repre- 
sents his removal to the University of Oxford to have taken 
place in 1483, where. he continued during seven years in the 
ardent pursuit of knowledge, but more particularly attaching 
himself to the study of logic and philosophy. He then proceed- 
ed to his degrees in Arts, and had not only rendered himself 
familiar with the works of Cicero, but was no stranger to 
Plato and Plotinus, which he read and compared for their 
mutual illustration*. He could not, however, have studied 
them in any other way than throagh the medium of Latin 
translations ; as neither at school nor at the University was 
there, at that time, any opportunity of learning Greek, a lan- 
guage which the strange prejudices of the age may be said 
to have encountered with prohibitions to the teaching of it. 
In mathematics also, he had made a very great proficiency, 
and having obtained, in the lang of Wood, “a most ad- 
mirable competency in learning at home,” he determined to 
enlarge it by travel through foreign countries. He went 
first to France, and then to Italy, and appears to have re- 


* Wood's Ath. Ozen,editby Bliss, vol. 1. fol, 22, 
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mained on the Continent from 1493 to 1497. Previous to 
the commencement of his travels, when he was but nineteen 
years of age, and only two years standing in the University, 
he was presented, by Sir William Knyvet, a relation of his 
mother, to the rectory of St. Mary Denington, in Suffolk, 
which he held to the close of his life; and by his father, to 
Thryning, in Huntingdonshire, in which he was instituted 
in 1493, but resigned it in 1499*. 

On his arrival at Paris, he sought the society of the learn- 
ed, and, among others, became acquainted with Gaguiness, 
the French liistorian, who had been ambassador at the 
court of Henry VII. from that of France, and the celebrated 
Budzus, who first excited in him the desire to become ac- 
quainted with Erasmus, whose friendship afterwards contrib- 
uted so much to the honor and happiness of his life. In 
Italy he contracted an intimacy with many distinguished 
persons ; especially with his own countrymen, Grocyn, Lin- 
acer, Lilly, and Latimer, who were learning the Greek 
tongue, then but little known in England, under those great 
masters, Demetrius, Angelus Politianus, Hermolaus Barba- 
rus, and Pomponius Sabinus. It is not to be supposed that, 
with his thirst of knowledge, he hesitated to avail himself of 
this opportunity to make acquisitions in the knowledge of 
the Greek language : but he more earnestly devoted himself 
to divinity, and studied while abroad the best of the ancient 
Fathers, particularly Origen, Cyprian, Ambrose, and Jerome ; 
at the same time, it is said that he rather undervalued St. 
Augustine: nor did he seem to prefer Aquinas, Don Scotus, 
and other schoolmen. He also studied the civil and canon 
law ; made himself acquainted with the history and constitu- 
tion of church and state ; nor did he neglect the best Eng- 
lish writers of that period, both in prose and verse, in order 
to perfect his style and render him an eloquent preacher. 
Polydore Virgil, one of his contemporaries, mentions, that he 
was, by an early and natural disposition, inclined to piety 
and religion; and therefore, as soon as he approached the 
age of manhood, and was well instructed in all those arts 
and sciences which are called Humanity, he applied himself 
to divinity, choosing St. Paul as his particular master, and 


_ * The cractice of taking livings'while thns under age’generally prevailed 
in the Chu. ch of Rome ; and Colet being an Acolythe, which is one of their 
seven orders, was duly qualified. 
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studiously exercising himself in the writings of the great 
Apostle, both at Oxford and Cambridge*. Erasmus also 
states in his character, written at large and in the warmth of 
affectionate admiration, that, while a youth, he acquired all 
that could be taught by scholastic philosophy, and well de- 
served his title of Master of Arts and Sciences, being per- 
fectly versed in every one of them. Cicero’s works he had 
read with a fond and eager attention; nor had he neglected 
those of Plato and Plotinus, and had pursued his studies 
through every branch of mathematical science, &c. 

During his foreign travels he was nade a Prebendary of 
York, and installed by proxy on March 5, 1494; he was al- 
so advanced to the canonry of St. Martin’s Le Grand, Lon- 
don, and the Prebend of Good Easter, in the same church. 
On his return to England in 1497, he was ordained Deacon 
in the month of December, and in July following he entered 
into Priest’s orders. 

It is a very attractive and interesting part of this admira- 
ble man’s character, that he was a real philosopher, another 
Socrates, who mastered all his evil propensities, though un- 
der the guidance of a more exalted morality than the pagan 
sage is known to have enjoyed. Dr. Colet was inclined by 
nature to love, Juxury, and sleeping indolence ; fond of wine, 
and addicted to levity both in manners and discourse; of 
a very high and impatient spirit, and not without a tenden- 
cy to avarice: yet these various and powerful propensities 
he so completely conquered, from a mental conviction of the 
consequences attached to their indulgence, that he became 
chaste, abstemious, indefatigable in his pursuits, temperate, 
grave, generous, and a rare example of meekness and hu- 
mility. ) 

He might certainly have made choice of his profession, if 
he had been disposed to the active pursuits of life, or have 
enjoyed the independence of ample fortune, having a suffi- 
cient estate for his support, and a fair interest to recommend 
him at court for any suitable office and employment, as he 
had the advantage, in the opinion of Erasmus, of a tall and 


* Polydore Virgil, lib. xxvi. fol. ult.—His studies at Cambridge were of a 
transient nature. That University, it seems, lay in the road from his resi- 
dence in Suffolk to Oxfoid, and he is supposed to have made an occasional 
ry there to derive any advantages which that seat of learning might offer 
to him. 
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comely person. ‘‘ Accesserat his fortune commodis corpus 
elegans ac procerum.’ ‘To the life of a courtier he might 
have been encouraged by his father, Sir Henry Colet, who, 
being accustomed to the figure of the high offices to which 
he had been elevated, and the consequence derived from 
his character and opulence in the city, and from his loyal 
conduct, had been an object of royal favor. But piety 
and love of learning prevailed ; and fixing his determination 
to enter into holy orders, he thus renounced the temptations 
of his birth and fortune. 

With this excellent spirit, says Dr. Knight*, to whom 
this brief biographical sketch is so much indebted, the admi- 
rable young man would not, on his return from the Conti- 
nent trust himself among the allurements of the city and of 
the court, but after staying a few months at his paternal 
hoe, from a respectful sense of duty and affection to his 
family, and friends, he retired to Oxford to enjoy the oppor- 
tunities of a pious and studious life ; yet not to be buried in 
learned obscurity and fruitless research. On the contrary, 
he commenced a new and active scene of public instruction, 
by reading lectures on the Epistles of St. Paul, which he 
continued during three years, without any reward or stipen- 
diary remuneration: and though he had taken no degree 
beyond that of Master of Arts, there was not a Doctor in 
Divinity or Law, or Abbot, or any other dignitary in the 
church, who did not gladly attend him. 

At Oxford he became personally acquainted with Eras- 
mus, and a friendship between these admirable persons com- 
menced, which continued inviolate to the close of their lives. 
Erasmus came to England about the latter end of the year 
1497 ; and, after a short stay in London, hastened down to 
Oxford, where he was welcomed with a most courteous and 
hospitable reception from Father Richard Charnock, Prior 
of the Regulars of the Order of Austin, in the college of St. 
Mary the Virgin. This excellent divine, and amiable man 
represented his guest ‘as a very excellent person endued 
with singular virtues.”” ‘This character given by the prior, 
added to the established celebrity of Erasmus, increased the 
wish of Colet to request the acquaintance and friendship of 
the illustrious visitor. ‘This he immediately expressed in an 


* Knight's Life of Dr. John Colet, Dean of St Paul’s, and Founder of St. 
Paul's School, passim. 
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epistle, of which the following is an interesting extract. 
After stating his reputation for talents, knowledge, and virtue, 
he thus proceeds: “ For this reason, my Erasmus, as far as 
learning and insight into things, and a sincere goodness, can 
make impression upon one who rather wishes for these tal- 
ents than he dares pretend to them ; so far, in right of those 
accomplishments, you are and must be always most accepta- 
ble tome. As soon as I can see you, I shall, in my own 
person, do for myself what others have done for you in your 
absence, commend myself to you with a better grace than 
others have recommended you to me ; for, in truth, the less 
ought to be commended to the greater, and the least know- 
ing to the more learned. But if there be any thing ina 
person so inconsiderable, wherein I can, in any way, be 
agreeable or useful to you, I am entirely bound to your ser- 
vice. I congratulate your arrival in this island, and hope my 
countrymen will prove as pleasant to you, as I know, by 
your great learning, you must be useful to my country. I 
am sir, and always shall be, devoted to one whom I believe 
to be the most learned and best of men. Farewell.—From 
my chamber in Oxford*.” 

To this epistle Erasmus transmitted such an answer as 
might be expected from him, which is given, as the former 
has been, in Dr. Knight’s translation of them from the orig- 
inal Latin. After expressing the extreme pleasure and hon- 
est pride which had been excited by the commendations of 
such a man, Erasmus proceeds in the following manner : 
‘For my own part, [ best know my own failings, and there- 
fore shall presume to give a character of myself. You have 
in me a man of little or no fortune, a stranger to ambition, 
of a strong propensity to loving-kindness and friendship, 
without any boast of learning, but a great admirer of it: one 
who has a profound veneration for any excellence in others, 
however he may feel the want of it in himself; who can 
readily yield to others in learning, but to none in integrity : 
a man sincere, open, and free; a hater of falsehood and dis- 
simulation; ofa mind lowly and upright, who boasts of 
nothing but an honest heart. If, my dear Colet, you can 
love such a man, and think him worthy of your friendship, 
you may account me your own as fully and effectually as you 


*Epist. Eras. 1497. 
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can call any thing your own. England is most pleasant to 
me for many reasons, but especially that it abounds with 
those blessings, without which nothing would relish with me, 
men of admirable learning, among the chief of whom I do 
not hesitate to mention you.” 

“eS Ss - e Be > no Quen 

“ You speak whatever you mean, and you mean whatev- 
er you speak ; words arise from your heart rather than from 
your lips: in short, you have that happy facility, that you 
can deliver without pains, what another can scarcely express 
without the greatest labor. But to yourself I refrain from 
your praises, that 1 may not offend against decency, know- 
ing how unwilling they are to be praised who deserve the 
highest eulogiums. Farewell.—Oxford, 1498*.” 

This characteristic picture of these two illustrious friends 
may receive a pleasing addition from the introduction of 
Father Charnock, who was the intimate and valued friend of 
them both ; nor can a more honorable testimony be given of 
his merit, than his being united by Erasmus in all the virtues 
which he, with so much warmth, sincerity, and truth, at- 
tributes to Colet. Ina letter from Oxford, dated 1498, to 
his late pupil, Lord Mountjoy, then on his travels, he thus 
expresses himself: ‘ Nothing can be more sweet, lovely, 
and charming than the temper and conversation of these 
two men: | could live even in Scythia, or in any the remot- 
est part of the world, with two such delightful friends and 
companions.” 

In 1501 he was admitted to proceed in Divinity, or to the 
reading of the sentences. In 1502 he became Prebendary 
of Durnesford, in the church of Sarum; and in January, 
1504, resigned his prebend of Good Easter. Inthe same 
year he commenced D. D.; and in May, 1505, was institu- 
ted to the prebend of Mora, in St. Paul's London. In the 
same year and month he was advanced to the dignity of 
Dean in that church, without the least application of his own ; 
and being raised to this highstation, he began to reform the 
discipline of his cathedral, which had fallen into disuse. 
He introduced a new practice of preaching himself on Sun- 
days and great festivals, which he executed with great eio- 
quence and ability, and called to his assistance other learned 


* Epist. Eras. 1498. 
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persons, such as Grocyn and Sowle, whom he appointed to 
read Divinity Lectures ; exciting in the nation by such means 
a spirit of inquiry after the Holy Scriptures, which had long 
been laid aside for the school divinity ; and eventually pro- 
moted the Reformation, which soon after shone with its 
bright beam on this country. 

That this excellent man was instrumental in forwarding 
that great event, there can be no doubt, though he did not 
live to see it. He had expressed a great contempt of relig- 
ious houses and monastic institutions, exposed the abuses that 
prevailed in them, and set forth the danger of imposing celib- 
acy on theclergy. This way of thinking, together witha free 
and public manner of communicating his hts, which 
were then considered as impious and heretical, made him 
obnoxious to a large part of the clergy, and exposed him to 
persecution from Ur. Fitzjames, Bishop of London, who, 
being a rigid bigot, resented the attack made upon the cor- 
ruptions of the church; and therefore represented him to 
Archbishop Warham as a dangerous person, and went so far 
as to prefer certain articles against him. But Warham was 
too well acquainted with the worth and integrity of Dr. 


Colet to listen to such accusations, but dismissed the charges, 
without giving the dean the trouble to put in any public or 


formal answer. ‘The bigoted prelate, however, mortified as 

he was by this fruitless attempt, zealously endeavored to stir 

up the king and court against him: and Bishop Latimer 

mentions the prosecution of Dean Colet for heresy, ‘and 

that he was not only in trouble, but that he would have 

burned, if God had not turned the king’s heart to the con- 
2% 

‘These troubles and persecutions seemed to have had the 
effect of turning him from the concerns of the world, and to 
produce the resolution of retiring from it. He had a plenti- 
ful estate, without any near relations ; for, as it has been al- 
ready observed, he had survived all his numerous brothers 
and sisters; and ashe had already expended his annual rev- 
enues in the demands of piety, bounty, and charity, he re- 
solved to consecrate the whole of his property to some stand- 
ing and perpetual benefaction. Some doubts, however, ap- 
peared, as might be naturally expected from a mind anxious 


*M. Lati:ner’s Sermons, 1595, p. 174. 
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to do good, what work or design would promise the most 
ample and certain advantages to the church and nation, both 
in views of the present age and those that were to come. 
The channels of public charity in England had long since 
been directed to the building of churches ; the foundation of 
monasteries, religious houses, and the establishment of 
chauntries then succeeded; and afterwards the erection of 
colleges, and the making of permanent provision for stu- 
dents in the Universities. 

‘The latter class of benevolent institutions, under a new 
and superior degree of regulation, was the best suited to the 
notions he had formed and the views he entertained of an 
improving system of education. There were about this 
time persons, of high rank and great wealth, who were en- 
gaged in founding colleges in the Universities ; but it is evi- 
dent that he had formed decided objections, and no doubt 
on the most solid experience, against such establishments. 
[tis even related by the historian of Oxford, that Henry 
VII. had manifested an intention to become a benefactor to 
that University, but was diverted from his benevolent design 
by the low state of its learning. It was represented to him, 
and without doubt the information was correct, that the 
scholars despised Greek, and loaded any one who studied 
that language with opprobrious epithets ; and being the dis- 
ciples of Scotus and Aquinas. addicted themselves wholly to 
a contentious sophistry ; while the monks disgraced their 
character by sensual immoralities. ‘To enlighten and im- 
prove the rising generation, to open new paths to learning, 
and to invite the student to search into the forgotten stores 
of Greece and Rome, was the well weighed design of Dean 
Colet’s anxious, enlarged and virtuous mind. He considered 
that the more polite learning of Italy, which was now 
spreading abroad by the invention of printing and which 
he called Bone Litera, or improved literature, consisting of 
the knowledge and practice of the Greek and Latin tongues, 
would produce the most beneficial effects in advancing genu- 
ine knowledge and real learning, by clearing away the mists of 
ignorance, superstition, and sophistry which had so long ob- 
scured them. He wisely thought that these languages would 
promote the understanding, and consequent imitation of the 
pure eloquent writers of antiquity ; would unfold the genuine 
sense and sublime beauties of the sacred writings ; tend to dis- 
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play the state of the primitive church, as well asthe reason and 
simplicity of religion, before they were perplexed and defiled 
by the errors or perversions which had been blended with the 
church of Rome, or had become a part of it, and were, with 
= art and industry maintained in their schools and colleges. 

ence it was that he thought there could be no better mode 
employed to restore learning. and ensure its advancement, than 
by providing a grammar school for instruction of youth in 
the two subsidiary languages of Latin and Greek ; to obtain 
the true sense, seize the spirit, and enjoy the beauties of 
classic authors; to acquire the art of speaking and writing 
with purity and elegance, and thereby lay the best founda- 
tion of acudemical studies. Thus being the founder of such 
a graminar-school, he proposed, in effect, to be a restorer of 
the two Universities, by preparing and fitting the youth of 
the nation for the most beneficial reception of the advanta- 
ges that may be derived from them. 

Having settled in his own mind the character and objects of 
the foundation which he meditated, his next consideration was 
the spot whereon he should erect it. The circumstances of his 
birth, family, ecclesiastical dignity, and the existing state of 
learning settled the point, and he accordingly resolved to estab- 
lish it in the metropolis of the kingdom, and in the vicinity 
of the metropolitan church. London was his native place, 
wherein his father obtained his wealth and honors, and in 
whose cathedral church he bore the highest office. Besides, 
the state of public schools for the education of youth in the 
city at that time was lamentably deficient ; and he had form- 
ed an opinion, no doubt from his own judgment and observa- 
tion, that the sons of fellow-citizens possessed, from their sit- 
vation and early communication, a more prepared state for 
the reception of learning than those of the inhabitants of the 
country. 

It may indeed be observed, that, within thirty years previ- 
ous to this period, more grammar-schools had been erected 
and endowed in England, than had been established in the 
three preceding centuries; and by this noble, and, as it 
may be comparatively called, sudden impulse of Christian 
charity, the progress of the Reformation, which succeeded, 
is thought by several sagacious and eminent writers to have 
been quickened and advanced. 

He seems to have employed some years in erecting the 
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buildings necessary for the school, forming the statutes for 
its regulation and government, providing suitable masters, 
and settling its ample endowments in trustees forever. It 
was begun in 1508, according to Alexander Nevyl and 
Polydore Virgil ; by Grafton and George Lilly it is stated to 
be in 1509, by Cooper and Holinshed in 1510. It is proba- 
ble that the building was finished in the latter year, as the 
following inscription was placed on the front next the church: 
‘“¢ Schola catechisationis puecrorum in Christi opt. max. fide 
et bonis literis, anno Christi M.D.X.” Wood; however, 
carries it on to the year 1512, when Dean Colet was at the 
charge of four thousand five hundred pounds for the fouada- 
tion of his school, and endowed it with a hundred and twen- 
ty pounds yearly for the maintenance thereof. In the pro- 
logue to the statutes, the school is also said to be ‘ bylded in 
1512:” and this must be considered as the correct date of 
the foundation, it having been so stated by the accountant 
of the Mercers’ Company before a committee of the House 
of Commons in 1816.* 

Several accounts of this school are given by contemporary 
writers, by Holinshed, Polydore Virgil, Sir ‘Thomas Moore, 
and others ; but we shall select that which has been left by 
Erasmus, a favorite name, and whose warm, sincere, and 
admiring friendship, as well as his great and renowned qual- 
ties, give him an irresistible claim to be preferred. [tis as 
follows, from the translation of Dr. Knight: 

“Upon the death of his father, Colet being, by right of 
inheritance, advanced into opulence, lest the keeping of it 
should corrupt his mind, and turn it too much towards the 
world, he laid out a great part of it in building a new school 
in the churchyard of St Paul's, dedicated to the child Jesus, 
a magnificent fabric; to which he added two dwelling 
houses for the two several Masters, and to them he allotted 
ample salaries, that they might teach a number of boys free 
and for the sake of charity. He divided the school into four 
apartments: the first is the porch and entrance for catechu- 
mens, or the children to be instructed in the principles of 
religion, where no children are to be admitted but such as 
are prepared for it by being qualified to read and write. 
The second part is for the lower boys, to be taught by the 
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Second Master or Usher ;_ the third for the upper form, un- 
der the Head Master: which two parts ot the school are di- 
vided by a curtain, to be drawn at pleasure. Over the Mas- 
ter’s chair is an image of the child Jesus, of admirable work, 
in the attitude of teaching, ‘ Ducentis gestu,’ whom all the 
boys when they enter and leave the school, salute with a 
hymn. ‘Quem totus grex, adiens scholam ac relinquens 
hymno salutat.’ ‘There is also a representation of God the 
Father, saying, ‘ Hear ye him,’ Ipsum audite, which words 
were introduced at my s tion. The fourth, or last 
apartment, is a small chapel for divine service. The school 
has no corners or hiding-places, and contains not any kind 
of cell or closet. ‘The boys have their distinct forms or 
benches one above another. Every form holds sixteen ; 
and he thatis head or captain of such form, has a little desk 
by way of pre-eminence. Boys are not promiscuously ad- 
mitted, but are selected according to their parts and capaci- 
ties. ‘The wise and sagaci»us Founder conceived, that the 
greatest hopes of public virtue and happiness had the most 
rational foundation in the training up of children in pure 
Jearning and true religion ; for which purpose he laid out a 
very large sum of money, and yet would admit no one to 
bear a share in this expense. Some person having left a 
legacy of one hundred pounds sterling towards the fabric of 
the schovl, Dean Colet had his reasons for declining to em- 
ploy it for that purpose; and, therefore, obtained leave of 
the bishop to have that money expended in sacred vestments 
for the church of St. Paul. At length, after he had complet- 
ed his work, the fruit of his religion, his learning, and public 
as well as private virtue, he left the perpetual care of its con- 
cerns, not to the clergy, nor to the bishops, nor to the chap- 
ter of his church, nor to any courtier or statesman, but 
among certain married citizens, ‘ Cives aliquot conjugatos,’ 
men of integrity and established character, of whom the 
Mercers’ Company were known to consist. And when he 
was asked the reason of giving this form to the important 
trust, he answered, ‘ That there was no certainty in human 
affairs ; but that in his opinion, there was less probability of 
corruption in such a body of citizens, than in any other order 
or degree of mankind.’ ” 

This Pro.ocve introduces the statutes of the school. 

* Joun Corer, the sonne of Henye Colet, Dean of St. 
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« Paul’s, desiring nothyng more thanne education and bring- 
“ing uppe children in good maners and litterature, in the 
« yere of our Lord A.M. fyve hundred and twelve bylded a 
‘«‘schole in the estende of Paulis churche of cit to be taught 
“fre in the same: aud ordeyned there a Maister and a Sur- 
“ maister, and a Chappelyn, with sufficient and perpetuale 
“‘ stipendes ever to endure, and sett patrones and defenders, 
“ governours and rulers of that same schole, the most hon- 
“est and faithful fellowshipe of the Mercers of London. 
“And for because nothyng can continue longe and endure 
“in good ordre without lawes and statutes, | the said John 
“have expressed and shewed my minde what I wolde 
“shoulde be truly and diligentlye observed and kepte of the 
“ sayde Maister and Surmaister and Chappelyn, and of the 
‘¢ Mercers, governours of the schole, that in this boke may 
‘“‘appere to what intent I founde this schole.” 

‘Lhe space allotted to this work will allow of little more 
than the fol!owing abstract of the statutes. 

“The Hyene Maisrer, in doctrine, learning, and teach- 
“inge, shall direct all the schole: aman hoole in body, 
“honest and vertuous, and learned in good and cleane Lat- 
‘en literature, and also in Greke ; a man single or married, 
“a priest with no benefit or cure, or any service that may 
“let the due besinesse in schole.””—He is to be chosen by 
the Company of Mercers, who are to charge him to teach 
the children not only good literature but good manners ; 
and that he is to preserve his situation only while he fulfils 
his duty, which is to be examined on a Candlemas-day at 
the school. He is not to be absent himself without licence 
of the surveyors for the time being. His lodgings were to 
consist of the whole story over the hall and chambers, and a 
little middle chamber in the house-roof, and the gallery on 
the south side, and the cellars beneath the hall, the kitchen, 
and the buttery, with all the implements of his house. 
“ All these lodgings he shall have free, without any pay- 
ment, and in this lodging he shall dwell and keep household 
to his power.”’—His wages shall be a mark a week, and a 
livery-gown of four nobles delivered in cloth. His absence 
shall be once in a year, and not above thirty days, which he 
shall take conjunctim or divisim: and if he be afflicted 
with an incurable disease, or very much advanced in years, 
he was to be suffered to depart with a pension of ten 
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pounds ; but if he resigns voluntarily, then ten months’ notice 
was required. If he was afflicted only with temporary ill- 
ness, his salary was to be continued, and the Surmaster to 
be paid by him for extraordinary duty. On his demise, the 
Surmaster to be chosen in preference to other candidates. 
The dean’s house in Stebenhigh, or Stepney, were also giv- 
en to the High Master, and the Mercers’ Company to keep 
it in repair. 

The attainments of the Sunmasrer were to equal those of 
the High Master, by whom he was appointed. ‘The sur- 
veyors attend at the school, when the Master presented his 
Assistant to them, and they solemnly charged him to fulfil 
his duties, or expect a discharge from it. ‘i he Company of 
Mercers must, however, approve the choice, and assign him 
his lodgings in the Qid Change. His wages were 6s. 8d. a 
week, and a livery-gown like that of the High Master ; and, 
if convenient, he might take commons with him. When 
overtaken with decay and age, he was strongly recommended 
by the pious and humane Founder, to the kind consideration 
of the Mercers’ Company. If both the Masters should be so 
afflicted with illness as to be both at the same time disquali- 
fied for their duty, the school was to be shut, but the salar- 
jes continued. ‘I'he Surmaster’s notice of resignation was to 
be six months. Neither of the Masters were to enjoy lec- 
tures or professorships. 

A poor child was to keep the school clean, and seep it on 
Saturdays, as well as the leads ; and the Mercers to repair it. 

The CHaerain was also to be an honest priest, appointed 
by the wardens and assistants of the Mercery. He shall also 
learn, or, if he be learned, teach in the school, if the High 
Master shall desire it. He was to have no benefice with 
cure or service, nor other office or occupation, but attend 
only upon the school. He was also appointed to teach the 
children their Catechism, the Articles of their faith, and the 
ten Commandments, in English. His wages were 8/. by 
the year, with a livery-gown of 26s. 8d. His chambers or 
lodging were to be in the new house in the Old Chayn, or in 
the Master’s house, as might be most convenient. It was 
his duty to sing mass every day in the chapel ; and to pray 
that the children might prosper in good life and good litera- 
ture, to the honor of God and our Lord Christ Jesu. And 
it was ordered, ‘at his masse when the bell in the schole 
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shall knyll to sacringe, then all the children, in their seats, 
shall, with lift up hands, pray in the time of sacringe. 
After which, when the bell knylleth agayne, they shall sit 
down agayne to their bokes and learninge.”’ 

The school was to receive children of all nations and coun- 
tries indifferently, to the number of one hundred and fifty- 
three,* according to the number of seats in the school ; but 
they must be already qualified to read, write, and repeat 
their Catechism. Each scholar was to pay 4d. admission 
money, to be given to the poor scholar who swept the school ; 
and bring his own wax candles, as in no time of the year 
was tallow permitted. One scholar was appointed to pre- 
side over every form ; and the teaching was to commence at 
seven in the morning and continue to eleven; to recom- 
mence at one, and close for the day at five: with prayers in 
the morning, at noon, and in the evening. There was to be 
neither eating nor drinking in the school ; nor cock-fighting, 
nor “riding about of victorye,”’ and no holidays or “ reme- 
dyes,’ + under the penalty of 40s. from the High Master; 
unless commanded by the king, archbishop, or bishop, at the 
school in person. 

The scholars were ordered to attend at St. Paul’s on 
Childermas-day, to hear the boy-bishop’s sermon: when, at 
high mass, every member of the institution was to offer one 


penny to the boy-bishop.t 

In their processions they were to proceed two and two, 
and devoutly repeat, but not sing aloud, seven Psalms and 
the Litany. 

If a scholar of this school were permitted by his parents to 
attend any other, he would be expelled, without a possibility 


* Alluding to the number of fish taken by St. Peter, John xxi. 11. 
t Play days. 


t It may be mentioned, that the boy-bishop was one of the choristers of 
the cathedral, chosen by the rest to officiate frém Nicholas-day to the ev- 
ening of Innocents-day, in episcopal vestments; and if he died in the in- 
terval, was buried with prelatic state and ceremonial. Dr. Knight does 
not reconcile the apparent superstition of this statute to the enlightened 
mind of Dean Colet: but it is probable, that he wished to give his school 
the figure aud publicity of the procession connected with it; or that this 
old custom, as some one has observed, gave aspirit to the children, and en- 
couraged the hopes, that they might one time or other attain to the read 
mitre; and consequently incited them to that learning and those virtues 
which might qualify them to attain it. 
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of readmission ; and this notice was given on his first en- 
trance. 

‘The dean thus expresses himself as to what shall be taught 
in his new foundation: “ As touching in this scole what 
“* shall be taught of the Maister and learned of the Scholars, 
“it passeth my witte to devyse and determyne in particular, 
“but in general, to speake my mynde, I would they were 
“taught always in good litterature bothe Laten and Greke, 
“and good autors, such as have the very Romayne elo- 
“ quence joined with wisdom, especially Cristen autors that 
“‘ wrote their wisdome with clean and chaste Laten; others 
“in verse and prose ; for my entent is by this scole especial- 
“ly to encrease knowledge and worshippinge of God in our 
“ Lord Christ Jesu, and good Cristen life and manners, in 
“the children. And for that entent, I will the children 
“ Jearne, first, above all, the Catechism in English, and after 
“the Accidens that I made, or some other, yf any be better 
“to the purpose, to induce children more spedely to Lat- 
“en speeche. And then Institutum Christiani Hominis, 
“which that learned Erasmus made at my requeste, and the 
‘“‘boke called Copia of the same Erasmus. And that other 
“autors Cristen, as Lactantius, Prudentius, with Proba 
“and Sedulius, and Juvencus and Baptista Mantuanus, and 
“suche other as shall be thought convenient and mosie to 
“to the purpose unto the true Laten speeche ; all barbary, 
“all adulterate Laten which ignorant blinde soles brought 
“into this worlde, and with the same dystained and poy- 
“ sonyd the old Laten speeche and the veraye Roman tongue 
“which, in the tyme of Tully and Salust, and Virgil and 
“< Terence, was said ; which also Sainte Jerome and Sainte 
“« Ambrose and Sainte Austen, and many holy doctors, lern- 
“id in theyre tymes. I say that fylthiness, and all suche 
“abusion whiche the later blynde worlde brought in, 
‘“‘ whiche more rather may be called blotterature,than litera- 
“ture, | utterly abannyshe and exclude out of this scole ; and 
“charge the Maisters that they teache alwaye that is beste, and 
“instruct the children in Greke and Laten ia redynge to 
“suche autors that hath with wisdom joyned the pure 
“‘ chaste eloquence.” 

To the Honorable Company of Mercers of London, and 
all the assistance of the fellowship, were entrusted the care 
and charge, rule and governance, of the school; and they 
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are charged to elect eleven persons annually, free of their 
company, as ‘‘ Surveyors of the scole.” ‘I hese men are to 
receive the rents of the endowments, and transact all affairs 
relating to them and the school. ‘I wenty shillings was also 
bestowed per annum on the ‘Renter,’ and a gown of 
13s. 4d. value. The Surveyors were, at the same time, 
commanded to pay the different salaries in the school quar- 
terly ; and when the annual accounts were audited, which 
was some time about Candlemas, an assembly should be ap- 
pointed, and “a litell dinner ordeyned by the Surveyors, 
not exceeding the price of fower nobles.” ‘The Master- 
Warden of the Mervers tu have a noble if present, and the 
Wardens 5s. each. ‘The Surveyors 11s. each for their labor 
for one year ; and the same sum if they rode to visit the es- 
tates. ‘The Bailiffs were to renew their rentals every year ; 
and the lands of the school were to be let by the space of 
five years. 

Dean Colet solemnly charges the Company of Mercers to 
guard and promote the interests of the foundation for ever, 
to the utmost of their ability, as they fear the just vengeance 
of God for neglecting them ; and to make such other regu- 
lations for the governance of the school as time and circum- 
stances may render necessary, with the advice and assistance 
of good-lettered and learned men. 

According to Dr. Knight, the dean estimated the annual 
expenses at 79/. 8s. 4d. and the annual overplus at 38/. 
16s. 3d. 

Thus having established his foundation, which will per- 
petuate his name to the latest posterity, he selected the most 
approved and qualified persons to be Masters of the same, 
Mr William Lily and Mr John Righthouse. The former 
was recommended in the strongest manner by Erasmus for 
his learning. talents, and virtues ; and whose name has been 
perpetuated by the grammar which bears it, though the la- 
bor was divided between him and Colet and Erasmus, in 
which some improvements were afterwards made by Cardi- 
nal Wolsey for his projected school at Ipswich. Indeed it 
is to the honor of St. Paul's School, that the principal gram- 
mars for the study of the Latin and Greek languages, 
throughout the kingdom, should have been the work of its 
Founder and first Master, and Mr Camden, who was one of 
its scholars. 
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The love of retirement now seemed to increase upon him, 
and to indulge it the dean built a suitable house near Rich- 
mond, in Surry, for his future residence ; but being twice 
seized by the sweating sickness, and relapsing into it a third 
time, a consumption ensued, which proved fatal September 
16, 1519, in his fiftythird year. ‘hus closed the life of the 
Founder of St. Paul's School, an honor to his own day and 
his own age, as he would have been to any day and any age. 

He was buried in the choir of his cathedral, with an hum- 
ble monument, which had been prepared for him several 
years before, and with no other inscription than his solitary 
name. A memorial more suited to his character than his 
fame, was afterwards erected to him by the Company of 
Mercers, which was destroyed with the cathedral in the 
dreadful conflagration of that church in 1666; but the rep- 
resentation is still preserved in Sir William Dugdale’s His- 
tory of St. Paul’s,* and in Dr. Knight's Life of the Dean. 
On the two sides of the bust was this inscription: ‘“ John 
Colet, D. D. Dean of St. Paul's, and only Founder of Paul's 
School, departed this life anno 1519; the son of Sir Henry 
Colet, Knight, twise mayor of the cyty of London, and free 
of the company and mistery of Mercers.” Beneath there 
were other inscriptions in Latin. In about 1680, when the 
church was taking down to be rebuilt, his leaden coffin was 
found inclosed in the wall, about two feet and a half above 
the floor. At the top of it was a leaden plate fastened, 
whereon was engraved the dean's name, his dignity, bene- 
factions, &c. Besides his preferments already mentioned, 
he was rector of the fraternity or gild of Jesus in St. Paul’s 
church, for which he procured new statutes, was chaplin and 
preacher to Henry VIII. and, if Erasmus is correct, one of 
the king’s Privy Council. 

His works are as follows: 1. ‘ Oratio habita a Doctore 
Johanne Colet, Decano Sancti Pauli, ad Clerum in Convo- 
catione, anno 1511.”—2. ‘“ Rudimenta Grammatices a 
Johanne Coleto, Decano Ecclesie Sancti Pauli, Londin. 
In usum Schole ab ipso institute,’ commonly called 
“Paul's Accidence,” 1539, 8 vo.—3. ‘ The Construction 
of the eight Parts of Speech, entitled Absvlutissimus de octo 


* The skeleton part of this fine old monument was discovered in 1782 to 
be still existing, and was placed under the care of Mr Gould, the deputy 
surveyor and principal verger. 
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Orationis partium Constructione libellus,” which, with cer- 
tain alterations and additions, forms the Syntax in Lily's 
Grammar, 1530.—4. “ Daily Devotions, or the Christian’s 
Morning and Evening Sacrifice.’""—5. Monition to a good 
Life,” 1534, &c.—6. “ Epistole ad Erasmum.” Many of 
them are printed among the Epistles of Erasmus, and some 
at the end of Knight's Life. There are still remaining in 
MS. others of his compositions, which are enumerated by 
his biographer.* He wrote but few sermons, as he preached 
generally without notes. 

‘The ancient school shared in the conflagration of 1666, 
and was rebuilt by the active zeal of the Mercers’ Company. 

The elevation of St. Paul’s School is uniform, and, in a 
more advantageous situation, would attract attention as an 
example of elegant architecture. ‘I'he structure is a parallel- 
ogram, extending north and south, almost directly facing the 
chancel of St. Paul's church. The north wing, consisting 
of large and elegant apartments, is occupied by the High 
Master ; the south equally commodious, by the Surmaster ; 
while the Usher occupies a house in the Old Change to the 
east of the building. The school-room is a spacious apart- 
ment, at whose south end is an elevated chair, with Dean 
Colet’s arms, and the crest of the Mercers’ Company carved 
in a wreath of flowers. 

And old bust of the Founder, copied and improved by the 
late Mr Bacon, in statuary marble, is placed above the High 
Master's seat; and on the left side of it is the bust of the 
Rev. Mr Thicknesse, who occupied it during twentyon 
years: the memorial was placed there by the voluntary sub- 
scription of his grateful scholars. Over the high seat is in- 
scribed, ‘‘ Intendas animum studiis et rebus honestis ;’ and 


* A principal object of his writings was to promote the right instruction 
of his school, which he has affectionately expressed to Lily, in his letter to 
him with the litle tract on the Construction of the eight Parts of Sp-ech. 
It is dated 1513. “ Methinks, my dearest Liilye, I bear the same affection 
to my new school as a parent does to his only sen, to whom he is not onl 
willing to pass over hs whole estate, but is desirous even to impart his 
own bowels also: and ax the father thinks it to little purpose to have be- 
gotten a son, unless by diligent education he raises him up intoa goud and 
useful man, se to my own mind, it is by no means sufficient that I have 
raised this school, and have conveyed my whole estate to it (even during 
my own life and health,) unless [ take all possible care to nurture it in good 
letters and Christian manners, and bring it on to some useful maturity and 
perfection. For this reason | send you,” &c. d&c. 
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over the entrance is the appropriate injunction, “ Doce, 
disce aut discede.” 

It is a free school, and confined to tuition alone which is 
strictly classical, and without any charge, but the payment of 
one shilling on the entrance of each boy. ‘The admission 
of the per. Bi is in the Mercers’ Company, and the acting 
trustee is an annual officer delegated by them. They act 
in the government of the school by the regulations of the 
statutes, possessing a discretionary power given by the 
Founder, with a due foresight to the probable events and 
varying circumstances of succeeding times. ‘The gross av- 
erage income of the school is between 5 and 6000I. per an- 
num, arising from the revenues of landed estates and the in- 
terest of money in the funds. 

The salaries of the Masters are in the following degrees: 
The High Master* 618/.; the Surmaster 3071. ; the Usher 
2271; and the Assistant-Master 257/. The late High Mas- 
ter Dr. Roberts, who filled that office with great reputation, 
diligence, and learning for fortyfive years, has attained a 
very advanced deriod of life, receives an annual allowance 
of 1000/. settled on him for the remainder of it.t 

This act of the Mercers’ Company must not be passed by 
without the applausive observation which it so justly claims. 
St. Paul’s School is indebted for its existence to a fortune 
raised by a most honorable man and highly dignified citizen of 
London, with which his son, Dean Colet, was enabled to 
establish a foundation for the promotion of that learning, 
piety, and virtue, which had rendered his own life illustri- 
ous. He also erected it in the city where the wealth, to 
which it owes its foundation, was acquired ; and placed it 
under the direction of that civic guild, or honorable associa- 
tion of citizens, to which he who had created the fortune 
belonged. ‘The reverend Founder, with a liberality of mind 
that was not always a feature of the ecclesiastical character 
in those days, entrusted the care of this institution, the fruit 
of commercial acquisition, to commercial men; and they 
have fulfilled their trust in all the branches of their duty. 
The teachers appointed to the important office of its instruc- 


* The High Master is allowed the privilege of taking boarders; but that 
is a private concern. 


+ Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons to inquire 
into the education, &c. passim. 
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tion, are known to be qualified with talents and learning 
equal to those of the great collegiate foundations: but St. 
Paul’s School has not had kings for its nursing fathers, nor 
queens for its nursing mothers, nor mitred churchmen for 
its founders, nor noble and powerful patrons with the bene- 
ficial contingencies of settled or expectant patronage ; and 
therefore its teachers, though with equal qualifications, have 
not those rewards in prospect to which the instructors of col- 
legiate establishments direct their hopes and expectations. 
But here we see the Mercers’ Company of London, with a 
just sense of superior deservings, and a generous wish to 
recompense them, has conferred on the learned and venera- 
ble Dr. Roberts 1000/. per annum, to give repose, comfort, 
and honor (for reward is the highest honor, when it is well 
deserved,) to the closing years of a long life, the larger por- 
tion of which has been passed in the important service of in- 
structing youth; a recompense of which there are very few, 
if any, examples from the private funds of similar institutions. 

Such of the scholars as are destined to the University 
are sent on exhibitions from a benefaction founded by Lord 
Camden, which is separate from the estate of the school, and 
on those arising from the school foundation. They are not 
limited as to number, and are continued for seven years. 
The first amount to 100/. and the latter to 50/. per annum. 


High Masters of St. Paul’s School from its Foundation 
in the Year 1512.—1512, Witvam Lity* 10 years.— 
1522, John Ritwyse 10.—1532, Richard Jones 17.—1549, 
Thomas Freeman 10.—1559, John Cooke 14.—1573, 
William Malin 8.—1581, John Harrison 15.—1596, Richard 
Mulcaster 12.—1608, Alexander Gill, sen. 27.—1635, Al- 
exander Gill, jun. D. D. 5.—1640, John Langley 17.— 
1657, Samuel Cromeholme 15.—1672, Thomas Gale, D. 
D. 15.—1697, John Postlethwayt 16.—1713, Philip As- 
cough 8.—1721, Benjamin Morland, F. R. 8. 12.—1733, 
Timothy Crumpe 4.—1737, George Charles, D. D. 11.— 
1748, George Thicknesse 21.—1769, Richard Roberts, D. 
D. 45.—1814 J. Stearn, D. D. F. S. A. ; 

* Dr. Samuel Knight, in his Life of Dean Colet, gives a particular ac- 
count of this eninent teacher, scholar and gramarian, which is followed 
by the literary biography of his highly qualified successors in the distin- 
guished office of High Master to the year i724. The characters of those 


who have succeeded give an equal occasion for the eulogiums of subse- 
quent writers, 
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For the Annals of Education. 
Arr. IIL—WHAT MAKES SCHOOLMASTERS RUSTY >* 


Nor all schoolmasters ; there are some honorable exceptions. 
But of those whom I have the honor to know, of a few years’ stand- 
ing, eight tenths at least, are abominably rusty. ‘They wear decent 
coats perhaps, and are well to do in their outer man. But in the 
furniture of the mind, if you look within, they are sadly old fashioned, 
The broad brim, and broad flapped waistcoat, look somehow out of 
place, though they have indeed, a certain antique gravity to recom- 
mend them. They, doubtless have studied the “‘ Clothes Philoso- 
phy” to some purpose and scorn to seem what they are not. 

It seems to me that the business of school keeping, except in cir- 
cumstances of peculiar advantage, has a natural! tendency to dissi- 
pate and enfeeble the mind. The teacher is, in his profession, con- 
fined to a narrow circle of ideas, that is, they only are necessary for 
the discharge of his daily duties. These ideas are the food of only 
young minds, and he is required to make minced meat of them for 
the use of such. There is here no impulse to improvement, except 
in the way of simplification. The continual] contact with minds of 
inferior powers drags the teacher heavily down. Literary labor, 
beyond his daily sphere is not expected of him, and often is looked 
on with suspicion, as a departure from his appropriate duties. The 
natural effect of his occupation, is to make him rusty. 

He must set himself strongly against this tendency. He can ef- 
fectually resist it. He must cultivate literature, science, natural 
history, any thing for which he has a taste, that he may grow. 
When wearied by the labors of the day, he must not repose in inac- 
tion. Spontaneous and strenuous labor is the law and condition of 
his growth, as of his pupils. He need no more stop at twentyfive 
or thirty, than they at twelve or fifteen. Let him study day by day 
as they do, and his progress shall be more healthful than theirs. 

I was going to give specific directions in this matter, when [ turn- 
ed to the excellent chapter on the Moral and Intellectual Habits of 
Teachers, in Mr Gallaudet’s excellent edition of Mr Dunn’s 
Manual. It contains what I would have them know and practice, 
said much better than I should bave said it. So give that to your 
readers, in lieu of my wisdom. Yours, &e. 


* We placed the School Teacher's Manual into the hands of a friend, to 
be noticed according to its merits. We have received from him the above, 
which we give without comment, and the chapter referred to, with slight 
omissions. 
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MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL HABITS OF A TEACHER. 


[From the School Teacher’s Manual. } 










If it be true, that “ mothers and schoolmasters plant the 
seeds of nearly all the good and evil in the world ;”’ if it be 
the great, the universal law of morals, as well as of physics, 
that “ kind shall bring forth after its kind ;” then, since the 
educator can but reproduce his own image ; since good and 
evil are continually “ going out of him ;” and by the power 
of a mysterious assimilation, children become and do, just 
what he is and does; is scarcely possible, too frequently or 
earnestly to impress upon his mind, that, while no man min- 
isters at a holier altar, no man stands more in need of an 
enlarged heart and a purified spirit than himself. 

It is not, however, my intention even to enumerate, the 
various excellences which should adorn the character of the 
Christian teacher. Three or four general hints, on the cul- 
tivation of habits calculated to insure respect and esteem in 
the world, to facilitate the discharge of school duties,—and 
to aid in the acquisition of useful knowledge,—is all that I 
ask permission to offer. 

1. Cultivate diligently the habit of rigid self-control. 
He can never rule others successfully, who has not first 
learned to govern himself. But self-government is a virtue 
of no easy attainment ; implying, as it commonly does, much 
painful discipline, and sometimes a degree of mental endur- 
ance, which the strongest motives alone, can enable man to 
bear. It must extend, not only to the government of the 
temper and passions, but to the regulation of the whole con- 
duct: it must determine the distribution of time; the ex- 
penditure of money ; the choice of studies ; and the selection 
both of companions and of amusements ; and all this, as I be- 
fore said, implies painful discipline. Without self-govern- 
ment, however, you can, as a teacher, literally do nothing. 
Where this is wanting, it is obviously impossible to carry out 
any settled plan, either for our own good, or for the benefit 
of others. Carried about by every wind of passion, the 
wretched victim of ill temper and caprice rejects to-day, that 
which but yesterday he judged to be above all things desira- 
ble; his own irritated spirit kindles irritation in every other 
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bosom; and obstacles unknown to the tranquil and the 
meek, block up every avenue to the hearts and consciences 
of those who are under his control. 

2. Carefully avoid every thing that is repulsive, even to 
most sensitive, either in manner or conduct. Be neat in your 
person. A slovenly appearance degrades a man in the sight 
of the world, and always lessens the respect he receives from 
children. A man is fearfully mistaken, if he imagines that 
any strength of mind, or variety of attainments, will excuse 
vulgarity, rudeness, or dirt. 

Let me entreat you also, carefully to guard against the 
formation of certain mental habits, to which your station and 
employment particularly expose you. You are accustomed 
to command in the school; and if you do not take great 
care, you will feel it difficult to brook contradiction out of it. 
Without incessant watchfulness, you will become arrogant 
and dogmatic, or pedantic and prejudiced. Such is the 
natural tendency of constant intercourse with immature 
minds, looking up to the teacher as an authority. Now all 
these things are so extremely offensive to intelligent persons, 
that, if indulged, they will effectually shut you out from so- 
ciety, to which, under other circumstances, you might obtain 
easy access. 

3. Diligently pursue a regular and systematic course of 
private study ; and let it bear as much as possible upon the 
duties of your particular profession. The great object of 
all education is to prepare for usefulness. Keep this in 
mind, and read and study simply with the view of thereby 
obtaining the power to do more good, in the particular po- 
sition in which Providence has placed you. A teacher who 
feels aright on this point, will soon see that it his first duty, 
to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the elements of 
knowledge. He cannot be content to read or write ill, in 
order that he may give more time to mathematics ; nor will 
he consider it any apology for spelling incorrectly, or for be- 
ing a dull and slow arithmetician, that he is a diligent stu- 
dent of Latin. A man who acts in this foolish and incon- 
sistent way, (and, alas, there are many,) might learn wisdom 
from the savages. Some Virginian philanthropists once of- 
fered to educate a number of American Indians: they re- 

_ceived the following reply :—‘ Brothers of the white skin, 
you must know that all people do not have the same ideas 
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on the same subjects ; and you must not take it ill, that our 
manner of thinking, in regard to the kind of education which 
you offer us, does not agree with yours. We have had in 
this particular, some experience. Several of our young men 
were, some time since, educated at the northern colleges, 
and learned there all the sciences ; but when they returned 
to us, we found they were spoiled. They were miserable 
runners ; they did not know how to live ia the woods ; they 
could not bear hunger and cold; they could neither build a 
cabin, nor kill a deer, nor conquer an enemy ; they had even 
forgotten our language ; so that not being able to serve us 
as warriors, or hunters, or counsellors, they were absolutely 
good for nothing.”’ ‘Too many teachers are like these young 
savages; they may be excellent mathematicians, and good 
classical scholars ; but, alas, they read so ill, write so care- 
lessly, and are withal so unwilling to stoop to the drudgery 
of communicating the elements of knowledge, to those who 
can digest nothing else, that as teachers in an elementary 
school, they are absolutely good for nothing. 

Let it, I pray you, be your first object, to be thoroughly 
grounded in every branch of knowledge you have to teach. 
The steady, continuous labor which must be gone through, 
to know any thing whatsoever thoroughly, is an admirable 
discipline for the mind. Besides, nothing is so prolific as 
one thing well known; it is an excellent starting point for a 
thousand others. Study principles ; and never rest satisfied 
until you are so familiar with every thing you profess, and 
with the steps by which it must be attained, that you can at 
once ascertain whether your pupils do, or do not understand 
what you are communicating,—can discover where their 
difficulties lie.—can clear up that which is obscure,—illus- 
trate that which is but partially understood,—and present 
old truths in new and varied aspects. In this way alone, 
can you ever hope to be an interesting instructor. For al- 
though it be true, that there must be some natural ‘‘ aptness 
to teach,” in order to communicate knowledge successfully, 
yet most persons prohably owe more to culture, in this re- 
spect, than is commonly imagined. No natural talent will 
enable a man to gain the interest and respect of his pupils so 
soon, as such a knowledge of his profession, as will enable 
him quickly to detect an inaccuracy, and to discuss and set- 
tle the various questions and difficulties which press upon 

31* 
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the mind, and, naturally enough seem all-important to the 
pupil. ‘lt is worthy of remark,’’ says Professor Jardine, 
‘that whatever change for the better shall be made, in our 
systems of education, it must begin with the teachers them- 
selves. The art of teaching, like all other arts, is founded 
chiefly on experience. Improvements, therefore, are not to 
be expected from legislators and politicians, who have many 
other objects to engage their attention ; nor even from men 
of science, unless they have an experience in the business 
of education. It therefore becomes the duty of every one 
engaged in teaching, to collect facts, to record observations, 
to watch the progress of the human faculties, as they expand 
under the influence of education, and thus to unite their 
efforts for the general improvement of our academical estab- 
lishments.”’ 

Teaching, then, should be the object of your constant 
meditations. It should engage your thoughts by night and 
by day ; and it should regulate, to a very large extent, your 
private studies ;—it should be the end of your labors. The 
principal reason why there are so few good teachers, is, that 
a school is almost always regarded as a stepping-stone to 
something else. The hireling fulfils his day, and then hastes 
to pursuits more congenial to his taste, and destined, he trusts, 
eventually to deliver him from the present ‘‘ house of bon- 
dage.”’ This is ruinous to success. Ardor and enthusiasm 
are absolutely necessary to carry a teacher through the 
drudgery of his duties. He must take pleasure in commu- 
nicating instruction to the youth; his immediate reward 
must be their progress; and in the consciousness of dis- 
charging one of the most important of all obligations, he 
must find motives sufficiently powerful to sustain him under 
exhausting labor. 

Since, however, the ability to instruct ably in the elemen- 
tary branches, demands a thorough knowledge of a variety of 
subjects, it will be desirable, still to keep in view the ad- 
vancement of your school, to pursue a course of study of a 
much more enlarged character than would be required, but 
for its relation to the general discipline and improvement of 
the mind. 

But the chief object of your study, after all, should be 
human nature, and the laws which regulate and govern the 
human mind. Study these, not merely as laid down in 
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books, but by a constant habit of observing and analysing 
character ; tracing the motives of actions, both in yourself 
and in others; and observing conduct, in reference to the 
moral principles which lie at the foundation of it. Account 
nothing too minute and trivial for meditation. _It is by the 
frequent contemplation of trivial instances, that great gener- 
al principles are developed. 

Menta PuiLosorny, which, as a science, may be term- 
ed “the anatomy of human. nature,” should be diligently 
studied by every instructor of the young. This knowledge 
is, in fact, as essential to you, as an acquaintance with the 
nature and kinds of the several soils which he attempts to 
render productive, is to the intelligent husbandman. Under 
the most favorable circumstances. you will have much expe- 
rience to gain at the cost of your pupils; it is therefore of 
the highest importance, that you should take every precau- 
tion to avoid unnecessary mischief. Books on education, 
involving the application of these principles, will from time 
to time come under your notice, and these will doubtless be 
pursued with eagerness. But allow me to say, read them 
cautiously. In this department it is especially necessary to 
“try the spirits,’ for ‘false prophets are gone out into the 
world.” Many a promising volume will not be found to 
furnish a single hint that is really practical and valuable. 

In all your studies, endeavor to cultivate clearness and 
precision of thought ; carefully dicriminating between sound 
and false reasoning ; und habitually seeking after great 
general principles. That habit of expressing the result of 
your inquiries, in your own words in writing, will be found 
highly beneficial, in preventing indistinctness and confusion 
in your ideas; and the immediate impartation to others of 
that which you have acquired, will, more than any thing 
else, tend to improve your own mind. 

In order to accomplish these things, I know that great 
difficulties must be overcome. Your previous occupations 
and habits of mind, have perhaps been unfavorable to mental 
application, and now, the exercise of arrention, (on which 
every acquisition depends,) is, in any degree of intensity, 
laborious and painful. Do not, however, be discouraged ; 
by repeated efforts, that which is hard will become easy. 
Cultivate the habit of attention. Be always attentive. If 
you are observing phenomena of any kind, do it carefully, — 
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with your whole mind. If you are reflecting on any sub- 
ject, be determined to abstract yourself, for the time being, 
from all external disturbances. In short, whatever you do, 
“do it heartily ;” or, as Lord Brougham has expressed it, 
‘be a whole man to one thing at once.” If you can obtain 
this kind of mastery over your faculties, you will find it com- 
paratively easy to pass with advantage from one occupation 
to another: to stop one train of thought, and to commence 
another ; and thus to improve those fragments of time, which 
otherwise will certainly be lost. 

Still, with all your care and effort, you must expect to 
suffer much, not only from that natural restlessness which 
belongs to almost every mind which has not been well disci- 
plined in early life, but also from the wanderings of a vain 
and wayward imagination. The regulation of the imacina- 
TION, is so intimately connected with virtuous habits, that, 
even apart from any considerations connected with the im- 
provement of the intellect, the most anxious attention should 
be paid to its culture and government. ‘This faculty, which 
exercises itself in the re-production of past sensations and 
notions, bringing vividly before the mind both good and evil, 
in various forms, and combined in every possible variety of 
manners, tyrannizes over some men with terrible and despot} 
icsway. ‘The objects which in early life have usurped the 
mind,—the books which have been read,—the trains of 
thought which have been indulged,—these, constitute the 
materials, by means of which it creates pictures, re-produces 
sensations and emotions, recalls ideas, and, according to 
the character of these creations and re-productions, ennobles 
or contaminates the man. Hence the importance, not only 
of habitually controlling the immediate exercise of this im- 
perious faculty, but also of excluding from the mind every 
thing of a debasing and corrupting tendency. The mischief 
which is produced by reading immoral writings, for in- 
stance, can never be estimated by any immediate result. 
At the moment of perusal, the mind may be apparently 
unaffected by the evil with which it is thus brought into con- 
tact; other passions or sentiments may be in dominion; a 
momentary smile is, perhaps, all that has been excited, and 
the matter is forgotten : the polluted train, of foul images and 
bad thought, has passed so rapidly along, that it seems as if 
it had never been. And it 1s not perhaps till years after- 
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ward, in some hour of sudden temptation, or at some period 
of that history, which is known only to himself and God, 
that the delinquent finds out, in all the bitterness of a tor- 
tured and agonized spirit, how deep is the injury which he 
has inflicted on his moral nature, and how difficult he has 
made the attainment of that purity of heart and mind, after 
which he now perhaps most intensely longs. ‘This faculty, 
therefore, must be subjected to severe and constant discipline, 
if you would attain to any high degree, either of intellectual 
or moral excellence. 

All this, I again say, implies labor,—great labor,—and 
there is no help forit. Labor, is the price God requires 
us to pay for any earthly good, and we must not grudge the 
amount. Intellectually, as well as physically, it is the Di- 
vine appointment, that man shall earn his bread “by the 
sweat of his face ;’’ and there is no evasion of this general 
rule. ‘ Without labor and discipline, all direct instruction 
must be unavailing and useless, The ordinary processes of 
instruction may put us in a condition for improvement ; they 
may afford us the light of experience to direct our efforts ; 
they may remove unnecessary obstacles from our path ; they 
may point out our defects and show us the method of cor- 
recting them; they may enable us to strengthen what is 
weak, and to use well what is strong ; they may instruct us 
in the best employment of our faculties; they may teach us 
how to study, when to study, what to study, and wherefore 
tostudy; but after all, study we must, and study is self 
work, and incomparably the- hardest work that is accomplish- 
ed beneath the sun. The most elaborate and manifold ap- 
paratus of instruction, can impart nothing of importafce to 
the passive and inert mind. It is almost as unavailing as the 
warmth and light of the sun, and all the sweet influences of 
the heavens, shed upon the desert sands.”’* 

Let me recommend you then, to inscribe over the door 
of your apartment, the motto of the normal school of Py- 
ritz, in Pomerania, ‘“ Pray and work.” You cannot stand 
still, The moment you cease to be a diligent student, your 
relative position in society begins to alter; others are press- 
ing forward, and if you remain contented with present ac- 
quisitions, a few years hence you will find yourself far below 


* Channing. 
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your present standing in the community. You have more 
time for intellectual improvement than falls to the lot of 
persons in any other employment, and if you do not improve 
it, you deserve to sink. 

4. Cherish a kindly feeling towards the young, at all 
times, and under all circumstances. Do not attribute to 
children, dispositions and tendencies which do not belong 
to them. Many are absolutely discouraged from undertak- 
ing any benevolent effort on their behalf, by the frequent 
complaints which are uttered by teachers, respecting their 
character and conduct: they are perverse, lazy, thoughtless, 
ungrateful and wicked. A well qualified instructor smiles 
at these complaints; for he knows that “the teacher is to 
blame; he is ranking among crimes, actions which are but 
the unavoidable results of their characters as children ; he is 
seeking fruit in the time of blossoms.’ Salzmann, to whom 
I have already more than once referred, insists, that by the 
far greater number of those faults and defects which grieve 
the teacher, are but the natural results of his own conduct. 
Be that as it may, it is certainly of the utmost importance 
that a teacher should have a good opinion of children ; that 
he should always put the most favorable consfruction upon 
their conduct ; that he should remember, that children not 
only do think and act like children, but ought to do so ; that, 
in short, he should be fond of them. Cultivate, therefore, 
a warm interest in their society, and under all circumstances 
be their friend. 

5. Studiously avoid every thing which is calculated to im- 
pair your health. Children have no sympathy with morbid 
affections of the liver and spleen ;—an instructor must be 
cheerful and happy. But cheerfulness depends very much 
on the state of the body ; almost any degree of despondency 
or irritability may be produced by irregularity of diet, neg- 
lect of exercise, or want of sufficient sleep. Take care, 
therefore, of your health. Beware of late hours. Rise as 
early as you like, but retire to repose before midnight. 





“ Long vigils 
Must need impair that promptitude of mina 
And cheerfulness of spirit, which, in him 
Who leads a multitude , ts past all price.’”* 


* Taylor’s Philip Von Artevelde. 
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Finally ; in all you do, whether relating to the manage- 
ment of your school, or to the regulation of your private 
studies, AeT UPON a PLAN. Sketch out, every morning, 
the business of the day, and then pursue the appointed duty 
with freshness of spirit, with interest, and with hope. You 
may find it difficult, perhaps impossible, to plan fer any ex- 
tended period, but plan you must. Without pre-considered 
and definite arrangements, you will never be able to conduct 
satisfactorily the complicated business of a school, or to pur- 
sue with advantage any course of private study. 

Much more might be added. A thousand suggestions 
crowd upon my mind, for which I can find no-place ;_ sug- 
gestions relating to the general discipline of the mind ; to the 
improvement of the faculties ; to the attainment of self- 
knowledge ; to the repression of pride, selfishness, and envy ; 
to the cultivation of devout affections; the quickening of 
conscience ; the cherishing of purity, honor, punctuality, and 
prudence ; the regulation of general reading and cagversa- 
tion ; the schooling of the heart ; and the absolute necessity 
of constant dependence on that divine and blessed Spirit, 
without whose aid even the renewed soul cannot lift its af- 
fections heavenward. All this, and much more, should 
come under notice, were I not checked by the thought, that 
this species of advice, which would of itself make a volume, 
has already been offered by others, in every way better qual- 
ified than myself to impart such instruction. One word 
only would I add :—Let no day pass without spending some 
portion of your time alone with God. “ An hour of solitude, 
passed in sincere and earnest prayer, or, in conflict with, 
and conquest over a single passion, or ‘ subtle bosom sin,’ 
will teach more of thought, will more effectually awaken the 
faculty, and form the habit of reflection, than a year’s study 
in the schools without them.’’* 





Art. IV.—USES OF LABOR. 


For all men doubtless obstructions abound ; spiritual growth 
must be hampered and stunted, and has to struggle through with 


* Coleridge. 
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difficulty, if it do not wholly stop. We may grant too that, for 
a mediocre character, the continual training and tuoring, from 
language-masters, dancing-masters, posture-masters of all sorts, 
hired and volunteer, which a high rank in any time or country 
assures, there will be produced a certain superiority, or at worst, 
air of superiority, over the corresponding mediocre character of 
low rank : thus we perceive the vulgar Do-nothing, as contrast- 
ed with the vulgar Drudge, is in general a much prettier man ; 
with a wider perhaps clearer outlook into the distance ; in in- 
numerable superficial matters, however it may be when we go 
deeper, he has a manifest advantage. But with the man of un- 
common character, again, in whom a germ of irrepressible 
Force has been implanted, and wil! unfold itself into some sort 
of freedom,—altogether the reverse may hold. For such germs, 
too, there is, undoubtedly enough, a proper soil where they will 
grow best, and an improper one where they will grow worst. 
True also, where there is a will, there is a way ; where a genius 
has been given, a possibility, a certainty of its growing ts also 
given. . Yet often it seems as if the injudicious gardening and 
manuriftg were worse than none at all; and killed what the in- 
clemencies of blind chance would have spared. We find ac- 
cordingly that few Frederics or Napoleons, indeed none since 
the great Alexander, who unfortunately drank himself to death 
too soon for proving what lay in him, were nursed up with an 
eye to their vocation: mostly with an eye quite the other way, 
in the midst of isolation and pain, destitution and contradiction. 
Nay, in our own times, have we not seen two men of genius, a 
Byron and a Burns; they both, by mandate of Nature, struggle 
and must struggle towards clear Manhood, stormfully enough, 
for the space of six-and-thirty years ; yet only the gifted Plough- 
man can partially prevail therein: the gifted Peer must toil and 
strive, and shoot out in wild efforts, yet die at last in Boyhood, 
with the promise of his Manhood still but announcing itself in the 
distance. Truly, as was once written, ‘ it is only the artichoke 
that will not grow except in gardens; the acorn is cast care- 
lessly abroad into the wilderness, yet on the wild soil it nourish- 
es itself, and rises to be an oak.’ All woodmen, moreover, will 
tell you that fat manure is the ruin of your oak ; likewise that the 
thinner and wilder your soil, the tougher, more iron-texture is 
your timber,—though, unhappily, also the smaller. So too with 
the spirits of men : they become pure from their errors, by suff- 
ering for them ; he who has battled, were it only with Poverty 
and hard toil, will be found stronger, more expert, than he who 
could stay at home from the battle, concealed among the Pro- 
vision-wagons, or even not unwatchfully ‘ abiding by the stuff.’ 
In which sense, an observer, not without experience of our time, 
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has said: ‘Had I a man of clearly developed character (clear, 
within its limits,) of insight, courage, and real applicable force 
of head and of heart, to search for; and not a man of luxuri- 
ously distorted character, with haughtiness for courage, and for 
insight and applicable force, speculation and plausible show of 
force,—it were rather among the lower than among the higher 
classes that [ should look for him.’ 

A hard saying, indeed, seems this same: that he, whose other 
wants were all beforehand supplied; to whose capabilities no 
problem was presented except even this, How to cultivate 
them to best advantage, should attain less real culture than 
he whose first grand problem and obligation was nowise spiritu- 
al culture, but hard labor for his daily bread! Sad enough 
must the perversion be where preparations of such magnitude 
issue in abortion ; and a so sumptuous Art with all its applian- 
ces can accomplish nothing, not so much as necessitous Nature 
would of herself have supplied! Nevertheless, so pregnnt is 
Life with evil as with good; to such height in an age rich, ple- 
thorically overgrown with means, can means be accumulated in 
the wrong place, and immeasurably aggravate wrong tendencies, 
instead of righting them, this sad and strange result may actu- 
ally turn out to be realized. 

But what, afier all, is meant by uneducated, in a time when 
Books have come into the world ; come to be household furni- 
ture in every habitation of the civilized world? In the poorest 
cottage are Books ; is one Buox, wherein for several thousands 
of years the spirit of man has found light, and nourishment, and 
an interpreting response to whatever is Deepest in him; where- 
in still, to this day, for the eye that will look well, the Mystery 
of Existence reflects itself, if not resolved, yet revealed, and pro- 
phetically emblemed: if not to the satisfying of the outward 
sense, yet to the opening of the inward sense, which is the far 
grander result. ‘In Books lie the creative Phenix-ashes of the 
Past.’ All that men have devised, discovered, done, felt, or im- 
agined, lies recorded in Books ; wherein whoso has learned the 
mystery of spelling printed letters, may find it, and appropriate it. 

Nay, what indeed is all this? As if it were by universities 
and libraries and lecture rooms, that man’s Education, what we 
can call Education, were accomplished ; solely, or mainly, by 
instilling the dead letter and record of other men’s Force, that 
the living Force of a new man were to be awakened, enkindled, 
and purified into victorious clearness! Foolish Pedant, that 
sittest there compassionately descanting on the Learning of 
Shakspeare! Shakspeare had penetrated into innumerable 
things; far into Nature with her divine Splendors and infernal 
Terrors, her Ariel Melodies, and mystic mandragora Moans; 
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far into man’s workings with Nature, into man’s Art and Arti- 
fice ; Shakspeare knew (kenned, which in those days still partial- 
ly meant can-ned) innumerable things ; what men are, and what 
the world is, and how and what men aim at there, from the 
Dame Quickly of modern Eastcheap, to the Cesar of ancient 
Rome, over many countries, over many centuries: of all this he 
had the clearest understanding and constructive comprehension ; 
all this was his Learning and Insight ; what now is thine? In- 
sight into none of those things; perhaps, strictly considered, 
into no thing whatever: solely into thy own sheepskin diplomas, 
fat academic honors, into vocables and alphabetic letters, and 
but a little way into these! —The grand result of schooling is a 
mind with just vision to discern, with free force to do: the 
grand schoolmaster is Practice. 
And now, when kenning and can-ning have become two alto- 
gether different words; and this, the first principle of human 
culture, the foundation-stone of all but false imaginary culture, 
‘that men must, before every other thing, be trained to do some- 
‘what, has been, for some generations, laid quietly on the shelf, 
with such result as we see,—consider what advantage those 
same uneducated Working classes have over the educated Un- 
working classes, in one particular; herein, namely that they 
must work. To work! What incalculable sources of cultiva- 
tion lie in that process, in that attempt; how it lays hold of the 
whole man, not of a small theoretical calculating fraction of 
‘him, but of the whole practical, doing and daring and enduring 
man; thereby to awaken dormant faculties, root out old 
errors, atevery step! He that has done nothing has known 
nothing. Vain is it to sit scheming and plausibly discoursing : 
‘up and be doing! If thy knowledge be real, put it forth from 
‘thee: grapple with real Nature ; try thy theories there, and see 
how they hold out. Do one thing, for the first time in thy life 
do a thing ; a new light will rise to thee on the doing of all 
things whatsoever. Truly, a boundless significance lies in 
work: whereby the humblest craftsman comes to attain much, 
which is of indispensable use, but which he who is of no craft, 
‘ were he never so high, runs the risk of missing. Once turn to 
‘Practice, Error and Truth will no longer consort together: the 
result of Error involves you in the square-root of a negative 
“quantity; try to eztract it, or any earthly substance or suste- 
‘nance from it, if you will! The honorable Member can discov- 
er that ‘there is a re-action,’ and believe it, and wearisomely 
‘reason on it, in spite of all men, while he so pleases, for still his 
‘wine and his oil will not fail him: but the sooty Brazier, who 
‘discovered that brass was green-cheese, has to act on his discov- 
‘ery ; finds therefore, that, singular as it may seem, brass cannot 
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be masticated for dinner, green-cheese will not beat into fire- 
proof dishes: that such discovery, therefore, has no legs to stand 
on, and must even be let fall. Now, take this principle of differ- 
ence through the entire lives of two men, and calculate what it 
will amount to! Necessity, moreover, which we here see the 
mother of Accuracy, is well known as the mother of Invention. 
He who wants every thing, must know many things, do many 
things, to procure evena few: different enough with him, 
whose indispensable knowledge is this only, that a finger will 
pull the bell! 





For the Annals of Education. 
Arr. V.—ANTHON’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


A Grammar or Toe Greex Lanovaee, for the use of Schools 
and Colleges. By Charles Anthon, LL. D., Jay Professor of 
the Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia College, New York, 
and Rector of the Grammar School. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 82 Cliff Street, 1838. 


Tuis volume is one of a series of College and School 
Classics now in course of publication by Professor Anthon. 
The series thus far. consists of Horace, Casar’s Commenta- 
ries, Select Orations of Cicero, Sallust, a Greek Grammar, 
Greek First Lessons, and Latin First Lessons. These edi- 
tions are marked by great excellencies and defects, 
exhibiting extensive learning, some ostentation of it, 
and in some respects a singular want of judicious adaptation 
to the classes of students into whose hands they are likely to 
fall. We hope to be able to present to our readers, before 
long, a more’complete criticism of these works. 
vate Grammar which belongs to the series, has 


in our hands a twelvemonth, more or less. We gave 


it a rather careful examination some time ago, and finding it 
to be crude and imperfect, laid it aside, not as worthless, but 
as being by no means what a Greek Grammar for our days 
ought to be. Our attention has been called to this book 
again, by reading commendatory notices of it, in works which 
ought to speak deliberately as they speak with authority,* in 
which it is affirmed to be not only in advance of any other 


* See the New York Review, Knickerbocker, Democratic Magazine, &e. 
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similar work, but so excellent that the march of improvement 
ought to stop with it. Our own impression was otherwise. 
We have re-examined the book, and our own impression is 
still otherwise. 

‘Yo meet the wants of beginners, such a work 
should be clear, simple, and precise, and brief. The ad- 
vanced student needs a more full exposition of principles, a 
more copious illustration by examples, and a minute state- 
ment of exceptions, and idiotisms, both of form and struct- 
ure. The attainment of either end, andmuch more of both 
at once, would require, accurate and extensive research, 
made with express reference to this object —a careful reading 
of Greek authors in express reference to it,—a thorough 
study and digesting of what has been published by the best 
writers of Greek Grammars—and a method of statement and 
explanation that shal} be throughout consistent with itself. 
On these pvints we conceive Professor Anthon has failed. 
That whatever researches the author may have made, 
and whatever reading of Greek authors, have not been 
with reference to the preparation of this work, a brief 
inspection will show, to any scholar. The principles 
of formation and structure bear no marks of careful 
study, or of independent thought. The statements are 
mostly old ones, and the examples hardly new. We 
could also point out many instances of inaccurate, at least of 
unguarded statements, and important omissions, e. g. page 
83, paragraph 5; page 91, par. 5; page 100, the only sen- 
tence ; page 102, par. 7, near the close. 

That Professor Anthon has not thoroughly digested what 
others have written on Greek Grammar, may perhaps be 
safely inferred from the fact, that the whole chapter on the 
“force of the moods,” the most important on the verb, is 
taken verbatem from Bloomfield’s translation of Matthie. 
When we first read Professor Anthons exposition of that 
subject, it struck us as strangely familiar, even in the very 
words ; and turning to Matthia, we found a marvellous coin- 
cidence. Strange to tell we found every sentence of Profes- 
sor Anthon’s ten pages, word for word in Matthia. We say 
word for word. Professor Anthon has made a few slight 
and unimportant changes, e. g. he has sometimes substituted 
“« perfect” for ‘ past tenses,’ and the reverse ; few of more 
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consequence, changes apparently made in the haste of trans- 
cribing, or merely tor the sake of change, as the original is 
usually better than the copy. Not every sentence, however. 
There are two sentences and two examples in Anthon, which 
are not in Matthiz. One sentence is from. Buttman, and 
one example introduces an indicative mood to illustrate a 
rule for the subjunctive! So also for the “ special rules’’ for 
the formation of the Active tenses, Professor Anthon is most 
profoundly indebted to Matthie. Almost every sentence is 
taken from him; with this difference, that where Matthie 
doubts, or at most says ‘“‘ probably,’’ Professor Anthon affirms 
positively or generally, or omits some important qualification ; 
and this evidently not because his researches had led him toa 
greater certainty. His haste has led into gross errors too ; 
e. g. page 113, (c). On these two all important topics not a 
new distinction or principle is put forth, not an old one more 
clearly explained, nor an iota added in any way from the re- 
sources of the author. 

We find fault with no man for availing himself of the la- 
bors of preceding inquirers in the same department; but to 
copy exactly, with no modification of views derived from 
ones own researches or thoughts, and to blunder only 
where the original is deviated from, is hardly using them 
to good purpose. ‘The selections too, thus made, seem to 
have been made nearly at random. The successive distinc- 
tions developed in Matthie afford the semblance of con- 
tinuity, and ofa principle of arrangement. The copyist dis- 
regarded this fact, and has often retained connective clauses 
and words, while the passages and principles to which they 
refer are omitted. We could perhaps pardon the copying 
even, but did the copyist suppose that no one ever saw Mat- 
thize but himself? Would it not have been courteous to 
that diligent scholar to have somewhere hinted that he too 
had studied the “ force of the moods” ? 

We have not room to pursue this examination further. 
We do not condemn the book utterly. It has many excellen- 
cies, e. g. the doctrine of the accents is ingeniously though 
briefly stated, and the syntax is in the main perspicuous, and 
brief. But we do not regard it as an authority on the sub- 
ject of Greek Grammar, or in any good degree adequate to the 
wants of advanced scholars, or such a book as Professor An- 
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thon ought to have written. He is, we believe, a man of 
great erudition, and in that respect fully capable of making 
a good treatise on this subject. We as surely believe that 
this work was hastily ‘ got up,” to filla place in the series, 
without any suitable preparation for it, or giving time enough 
to the labor. * 





MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Protestant Facutty or THeotocy ar Monravpan. 


Tue city of Montauban is the capital of the department of Tarn- 
and-Garonne, and contains about 25,000 inhabitants. It is situated 
in the south of France, in the province of Languedoc, so celebrated 
in the dark ages for the wars of the Albigenses, the songs of the 
Troubadours, and in more modern times, for its eagerness to embrace 
the doctrines of the Reformation. 

In the seventeenth century, Montauban had a protestant semina 
ry which trained pastors for the south of France, But this estab- 
lishment was destroyed, like many others of the same kind, by the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. But in 1810, when Napoleon had 
subdued his enemies and obliged them to sue for peace, the protes- 
tants of the Southern provinces of France took advantage of this 
moment of prosperity to solicit the re-establishment of the Faculty 
of theology at Montauban. Sometimes it has had a hundred and 
fifty students ; at other times it has had but fifty. This lastis about 
the number of students at present. 

The faculty of theology possesses six professors, and is divided 
into sections or classes, the class of philosophy, and the class of the- 
ology, properly so called. Two professors belong to the class of 
philosophy ; they teach Greek and Latin literature, metaphysical 
sciences, the elements of mathematics and of the Hebrew language. 
The four other professors give lectures in the class of theology- 
The first, Mr Montel, is charged with ecclesiastical history and sa- 
ered criticism. The second, Mr Jalaguier, teaches doctrinal theol- 
ogy. The third, Mr Adolphus Monod, reads with the students the 
Old Testament in Hebrew, adding to it exegetical lectures. The 
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fourth, Mr G. de Felice, occupies the chair of christian morals and 
sacred eloquence. 

The course of study lasts five years ; two years in philosophy, 
and three years in theology. But young men who offer themselves 
with sufficient preliminary knowledge, can enter immediately into 
the class of theology. The students undergo two examinations a 
year ; the first in Easter week, the second at the end of July, before 
the vacation. They must compose and deliver six sermons during 
their three years of study ; and also compose a thesis and sustain it 
in public. When they have gone through satisfactorily all these 
trials, they receive a diploma of bachelor in theology, and can ask 
for consecration to the sacred ministry. 


Epvucation 1n ATHENS. 


A correspondent of the London Record, computes the number of 
children receiving instruction in Athens, at 2200 ; of these between 
500 and 600 are under the charge of Mr Hill and his associates. 
The system of national education in Greece is nearly similar to that 
of Prussia ; schools have been organized in all the chief towns and 
some of the villages, and the eager desire manifested for knowledge 
far exceeds the power of government to gratify it. Female schools 
are especially wanted. The University established in January 1838 
is divided into the faculties of Law, Theology, Medicine and Phi- 
losophy, and the Chairs are said to be very respectably filled by 
twenty-seven professors, the great majority of whom are Greeks. 
The Gymnasium established on the German plan, has eight profes- 
sors, and 650 students, who receive religious instruction according 
to the Greek Catechism, and are taught also Greek, French, Eng- 
lish, Arithmatic, Geometry and History. Some of the professors 
are highly cultivated men, and it is said of all, that they are deeply 
interested in the cause of education. The schools at Syra, in con- 
nection with the Church Missionary Society, contain near 600 pupils. 


Sunpay Scuoot Sociery, (IREvanp.) 


The Archdeacon of Derry presided at the annual meeting, which 
was held on the 10th of April. The Report stated that there were 
$006 schools in connection with the Society, attended by 226,650 
scholars, and 21,823 gratuitous Teachers. The income during the 
last year amounted to £8149 ; of which sum £1576 were received 
from England, and £29 14s. 8d. from Scotland. 
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The twentyfirst annual meeting of the Soclety for promoting the 
Education of the native Irish through the medium of their own lan- 
guage, was held on the 18th of March. It is said that there were 
upwards of 2000 persons present on the occasion. The Society has 
now under its care, 688 schools, containing 17,355 pupils. Of this 
number, 13,575 are adults, 452 of whom are upwards of fifty years 
of age, and 2,484 are females. The Receipts during the past year 
were £5,082 ; and the expenditures £4,875. 


(From tue Ninta Annvat Report or tHe American Lyceum.) 


It has often been remarked that some good result has followed ev- 
ery public meeting of this association ; and it is encouraging to find 
that its influence appears to have become stronger and more exten- 
sive with its age. The last or 8th Annual Meeting, was held in 
May, 1838, in Hartford ; and, from the first hour of assembling, it 
was evident that good impressions were made. About thirty lyce- 
ums and kindred societies, in different parts of Connecticut, sent in 
reports, most of which had been before unknown to us ; and a large 
circle of delegates from different parts of that State and the neigh- 
boring ones, gave interest and animation to the occasion. 

The several large Societies in this city and vicinity, whose condi- 
tion and progress have been stated on preceding anniversaries, are 
flourishing and useful ; especially the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, and the Apprentices’ Library Company. ‘The former now 
embraces about 4,000 members, and having enlarged its reading 
room, and established evening classes for scientific instruction, the 
study of living languages, &c., in addition to the customary winter 
courses of lectures, begins to realize the benefits of a plan more than 
once recommended in the American Lyceum for more general 
adoption. There is perhaps but one subject that properly excites 
regret in contemplating that highly interesting Society, the Mercan- 
tile Library Association :—the vast supplies of useless and perni- 
cious works of fiction which are constantly furnished to the young 
from the shelves of the Library ; 12, or 15 or more duplicates, it is 
believed, being sometimes purchased of new works of this descrip- 
tion ; while there reigns a comparative dearth in some departments 
of real value and interest. This remark is thus frankly made, with 
the hope that other societies may carefully guard against the danger- 
ous example. Multitudes of young men, in different occupations in 
this city, being not furnished with desirable facilities for improve- 
ment, the City Lyceum has been founded. one of whose objects is to 
circulate only works of truth and real merit. 
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The Lyceum of Natural History and the Stuyvesandt Institute, 
in whose prosperity and usefulness we feel a deep interest, it is 
hoped, will more and more succeed in diffusing taste and knowledge 
among the vast population, in the midst of which they are placed ; 
for nothing seems to be needed except a due estimation of them, on 
the part of the public, to make them the channels of most extensive 
and lasting benefits to the city. The Brooklyn Lyceum continues 
its labors with success, as its reports will probably display to this 
meeting. Communications have been received from different quar- 
ters, to be presented at this meeting. 

The task of taking a general annual survey of the movements 
made in favor of common education in our country, which, until 
lately, was one of great brevity, and indeed so light as to produce 
painful regrets in one who would undertake it, would now prove too 
extensive to form a mere department in a report like the present. 
In truth, in many of the States of the Union, the new and remote, as 
well as the neighboring and the old, annually deliberate on plans for 
the organization of common school systems, or direct their operation. 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, Michigan, and Illi- 
nois, have either boards of education, with Secretaries or agents ac- 
tively engaged in the promotion of Common Schools through the 
year, Superintendents appointed directly by the Legislatures ; while 
in those and other States numerous publications of different kinds are 
continually pressing upon the people their interest and duty with re- 
spect to these truly democratic institutions. 

Among the gratifying movements around us, we have noticed the 
formation of new lyceums at Morristown and Rahway, N. Jersey, 
and the resuscitation of the Young Men’s Institute of Newark. 
Council and co-operation have been solicited in several enterprises 
of this kind, as wellin the city as the country, and as far distant as 
Virginia ; and, it is almost superfluous to say, they have been afford- 
ed to the extent of the Committee’s ability. 

While the Executive Committee have reason to be gratified by 
the frequent notices published, of meetings of ‘Teachers’ Conven- 
tions, and other public movements in favor of education, they find 
room to regret that so many of them are unconnected, and that an 
organization like that so partially effected under the plan of the 
American Lyceum, bas not been more extensively accomplished nor 
more generally appreciated. An annual conference of the leading 
friends of common education would be productive of public benefit, 
in proportion to the extent to which it might be attended, and the 
extent of organization formed. It therefore seems desirable that 
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measures should be taken to form more State Lyceums, that they 
might form county, and they, in turn, town lyceums, with an active 
correspondence among themselves, an with the central Society. 
The education of teachers has now become one of the principal 
objects of desire among the friends of intellectual improvement ; and 
hundreds and thousands of our countrymen feel that decided appre- 
ciation of this great desideratum, which, but a few years ago, was 
scarcely talked of outof meetings like ours, and that pioneer journal, 
the Annals of Education. At Easton, Penn., a model school has 
been recently formed, and arrangements are making to assemble 
and instruct teachers, under the direction of a gentleman acquainted 
with many of those European methods which it is most desirable to 
to have introduced into the United States, aided by a journal, in 
English and German, conducted by himself. Liberal provision has 
been made in Massachusetts, for the foundation of a central semina 
ry fur that State ; in Connecticut the Wesleyan University has de- 
termined to appuint a professor of normal instruction, with the hope 
of receiving legislative and private encouragement ; while enlight- 
ened measures are in pfosecution by citizens to second the public 
spirited design. These are specimens of what is planned or sought 
for in many other States ; and, while the desired accomplishment is 
delayed, something important is done fur the encouragement, im- 
provement and elevation of that most important class of our fellow- 
eitizens, by the numerous societies, publications, legislators and in- 
stitutions which contemplate, recommend or adopt laws and regula- 
tions expressly designed to facilitate their labors, to render them 
more honored in the public view, and more extensively availing. 
Numerous academies, colleges and schools now offer courses of in- 
struction, more or less extended and complete, to teachers of both 
sexes, an thus many hundreds of intelligent and active men are 
already enlisted in the active promotion of what is most of all requi- 
site for the reformation of Common Schools throughout the country. 
Gratifying intelligence has been received from abroad through the 
foreign correspondence of the past year. The plans propused and 
operations in England, testify the zeal felt by different classes ; 
while the extensive range embraced by the French official journals 
of education proves that the successor of Guizot, in the ministry, 
possesses no less zeal than himself. The labors of the few enlight- 
ened friends of improved public and infant schools in the south of 
Europe appear to be continued, in spite of the numerous discourage- 
ments they have to encounter among a most ignorant population, 
and under the dead weight of a system which is their open and 


irreconcileable enemy. 
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The official reports made to the Congress of New Granada, 
present their common schools as still multiplying and extending 
their good influence, farther than might be expected from the fanat- 
ical character still so far remaining among the common people, and 
the imperfect views of some of their statesmen concerning the true 
principles and chief source of national intelligence and prosperity ; 
for where the Bible is kept from the bands of the children, through 
an influence exerted by a portion of the parents from abroad, im- 
provement must necessarily be slow and uncertain. : 

From the testimony of Gen. Lopez, of Popayan, who has recently 
visited this city on his way to Rome, as an ainbassador to the Pope, 
we have learnt that the public school system of New Granada has 
reached even many of the poor Indian villages, and that the children 
of different races in those extensive regions generally exhibit the 
greatest zeal in the little schools which are novelties to most of them. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Serections rrom German Literature. By B. B. Edwards 
and E, A. Park, Professors, Theological Seminary, Andover, 
8vo. pp. 472. Andover: published by Gould, Newman, & Sax- 
ton, 1839. 


Tue articles in this volume are partly literary and partly theolog- 
ical. I, The Life, Character, and Style of the apostle Paul. By 
Professor Tholuck. II. The Tragical Quality in the Friendship 
of David and Jonathan. By Professor Frederick Koster. If]. The 
Gifts of Prophecy and of Speaking with ‘Tongues in the Primitive 
Church. By Dr. L. J. Ruckert. IV. Sermons by Professor Thol- 
uck, with a Sketch of Tholuck’s Life and Character. V. The Doc- 
trine of the Resurrection of the Dead, a Commentary on the Fif- 
teenth Chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. By Dr. L. 
J. Ruckert. The Resurrection of the Body. By J.P. Lange. VI. 
Life of Plato. By W.G.Tenneman. With a Sketch of his Biog- 
raphers and Commentators. VII. The Sinless Character of Jesus. 
By Dr. C. Ullmann. ‘The translations are preceded by an Intro- 
duction of some thirty pages, which is an excellent specimen of good 
taste, wit, and clear, handsome composition. The articles are all 
of great interest and value, both for the intrinsic worth of the 
thoughts they contain, and fur the effect they are likely, as works of 
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art, to produce on their readers among us. The translation is made 
with great fidelity and yet with simplicity and ease, into genuine 
and idiomatic English. For this feature of their work, they merit 
great praise. Scholars will read with great pleasure the life of Plato, 
and the beautiful esthetic discussion of the friendship of Jonathan 
and David, while at least the clergy, and all the friends of thorough 
theological investigation will be pleased with Ullmann, and Ruckert 
aod Tholuck. 

The account of the School of Plato, in our last number is from 
this volume. 


Review or Parker anv Fox’s Grammar. Published by several 
friends of real improvement. Boston: J. Harris. 


A preious specimen of hypercriticism ! The author, who ac- 
knowledges himself an unsuccessful candidate for the office of master 
in one of our public schools, evidently writes, not so much for 
the sake of “ real improvement,” as to ruin the reputation of an 
established and in the main, excellent book. 

Comprenensive Scuoon Series. 
The First Reader for Schools hy 8. G. Goodrich, pp. 96, 16mo. 
The Second Reader for Schools by S. G. Goodrich, pp. 144, 16mo. 


The Third Reader for Schools by S. G. Goodrich, pp. 180, 12mo. 
Boston : Otis, Broaders & Co., 1839. 


These books have been prepared with great care, by one of long 
practice and great skill in the communication of knowledge to the 
young. The three volumes of the series,—a fourth and completing 
volume is to follow soon—are well fitted to the end for which they 
were designed, They are constructed with reference to the gradu- 
aldevelopment of the child’s powers, and intended to aid that de- 
velopment. There is therefore a gradual progress in them, from 
the simplest narrative, to moral lessons and the wants of a maturing 
mind, The author has carefully avoided the highflown in lan- 
guage, and the obscure or difficult in sentiment. The reader will, 
we think, be allured continually onward by the pleasantness of the 
way, while yet he will find difficulties enough to give him exercise 
and strength. A large portion of the pieces, especially in the earlier 
parts, were written especially fur the book, and hence are both fresh 
and well adapted. The moral effect of the lessons must be very good. 
The first two volumes are illustrated with many pleasing cuts. 
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